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98% Session 6: Alternatives? 

http://www.csad.coventry.ac.uk/empires/dowtex.htm 

Session 6: Alternatives? Tony Dowmunt and Alan Fountain The purpose of this paper is to outline some of the concrete 
instances of resistance to mainstream global media, and then to question whether and how these particular instances might 
lead to more widespread and systematic intervention. 


89% Red Rock Eater News Service: Electronic Empires: Global Media and Loca... 

http://www.tao.ca/wind/rre/0081.html 

Send any replies to the original author, listed in the From: field below. You are welcome to send the message along to 
others but please do not use the "redirect" command. 

More.Like.Ihis 

89% Conferences and Gatherings: Electronic Empires: Global Media and Local... 

http://www.tao.ca/fire/gather/OOll.html 

>-Forwarded message->Date: Tue, 4 Mar 1997 06:15:50 -0800 (PST) >From: Phil Agre >To: 

rre@weber.ucsd.edu >Subject: Electronic Empires: Global Media and Local Resistance 
More Like This 

82% Virtually Ignored: Electronic Empires 

http://www.csad.coventry.ac.uk/empires/lev2tex.htm 

Les Levidow Electronic information has been widely idealized - e.g. as a liberation from hierarchical control, as an 
instrument of participatory democracy, or as resistance to the commodity form. 

More hike This 

75% As it Happens! 

http:/ / www.csad.coventry.ac.uk/empires/pix.htm 

These images taken by digital camera less than an hour ago. The Electronic Empires conference is underway! Professor 
Herbert Schiller Ali Mohammaddi The Electronic Empires Delegates The Communication, Culture and Media team of Coventry 
University Daya Thussu 
Mo re Like This 

71% OUP USA: Electronic Empires 
http://www.oup-usa.org/docs/0340718951.html 
OUP Book Electronic Empires by Thussu, Daya Kishan 
More Lik e This 

71% Global Audiences - Local Consumption. 
http:// www.csad.coventry.ac.uk/empires/mortex.htm 

David Morley The paper will review different approaches to the question of cultural imperialism from the point of view of the 
assumptions made about the media's impact or influence on their audiences. 


71% Coventry School of Art & Design 
http://www.csad.cov.ac.uk/ 

Dean of School: Prof M Tovey Coventry School of Art and DesignCoventry University Priory StCVI 5FB Coventry School of 
Design was instituted in 1843 and became the Coventry School of Art in 1852. 

More Like This 

66% Eigene Artikel und VortrSge - PAPERS 

http://www.uni-muenster.de/Soziologie/Home/zurawski/papers.h... 

AufsStze und VortrSge 'Macht und Ohnmacht im globalen Dorf.' - W5U-Tagung 1995 in MYnster 'Ethnicity and the Internet in 
a global society' - INET '96 in Montreal 

More Like This 

61% QUEENSRYCHE GLOBAL EMPIRES 
http://members.tripod.com/~qremp/ 

Queensryche, queensryche empires, info on empires, info on Queensryche fanclub 
More.Like. Th is 
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© Canadian Journal of Communication 

Media, Elections, and Democracy 

Frederick J. Fletcher 
York University 

Abstract: In reflecting on the work of the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and 
Party Financing and the literature on media and elections in Canada, the author argues 
that election campaigns should be viewed as exercises in communication. In order to 
make voting a meaningful act of political participation, voters must have access to a wide 
range of information, not constrained by inequalities of wealth or power. The author 
suggests directions for research to promote meaningful citizenship. 

Resume: En reflechissant sur le travail de la Commission royale sur la reforme electorate 
et le financement des partis (Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party Financing), 
et sur la litterature portant sur les medias et les elections au Canada, l'auteur affirme 
qu'on devrait concevoir les campagnes electorates comme des exercices en communication. 

Pour que voter soit une experience de participation politique qui a un sens, les voteurs 
doivent avoir acces a un large eventail d'informations, sans etre limites par des inegalites 
de richesse ou de pouvoir. L’auteur propose des directions de recherche qui serviraient a 
promouvoir une participation politique responsable. 

Having played a part in establishing the Southam Lecture a decade ago, I am delighted to take up the 
challenge of delivering it this year. The topic-media, elections, and democracy—was an all-consuming 
concern to me during my two years as Research Co-ordinator for Mass Media and Broadcasting in 
Elections with the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party Financing (Lortie Commission). 
The emphasis there, of course, was on the development of policy recommendations within the 
framework dictated by the mandate of the Commission and the priorities of the Commissioners. There 
was little time to reflect on broader concerns, though they confronted us at every turn. Preparing this 
lecture has given me the opportunity to consider some of these issues without the constraints of policy 
research. 

In designing the Lortie Commission's research program on media and elections, I took the opportunity 
to commission as many studies as I could from communication scholars, not so much out of loyalty to 
the CCA as to avoid the Commission being dominated by political scientists, who often take a narrow 
view of election campaigns as nothing more than contests for power. Party strategists and journalists 
tend to share this view. My own view is that election campaigns are also exercises in communication, 
and that as such they reveal a good deal about the nature of political discourse in a society. The 
discourse itself is an important process in a democratic society, shaping citizens' perceptions of 
electoral democracy and their own place in it. 

In these remarks, I wish to accomplish three things: (1) to discuss the work of the Lortie Commission 
and especially the assumptions about political communication underlying its major recommendations 
regarding the media and elections; (2) to review some of the main themes in the research done for the 
Commission on media and elections and more generally the state of research on media, elections, and 
democracy in Canada; and (3) to suggest an agenda for future research. In the process, I wish to 
urge communication scholars to devote more attention to issues of democratic communication and the 

http://hoshi.cic.sfu.ca/calj/cjc/Backlssues/19.2/fletcher.html 













Main actor is a man called Joe. Secondary is his girlfriend Julie. 
Rlso 2 colleagues of his. 

Scene opens at a breakfast table Luith a kitchen. 

Juliet ridden with flu, she sneezes) 

Ooohh... I feel miserable, Horn come you neuer get the flu. 

JOE 

I take my precautionsthe swallows a uitamin). 

JULIE (getting something from the cupboard) 

You’re unbelieuable, you know that. Rlways bursting with 
positiue uibes 

She tries to close the cupboard but it doesn’t close. JOE comes 
up, closes it, kisses her goodbye. 

JOE 

Gotta go. 

JULIE, on the telephone, obuiously to a friend 
I mean how can he always be so calm. 

Scene: JOE in a traffic jam. His watch indicates 9.00a.m. 

JULIEtuoice only) 

...always considerate... 

Scene: 

JOE opens the door to a lady at his workplace. 

JULIEtuoice only) 

...always setting his own rules... 

JOE comes ingto his office, he is dressed in a blue suit with a red 
T-shirt, while his other two colleagues are dressed in uery 
formal grey suits and red ties. 

JULIE tuoice only) 

... always getting the work done... 
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The Department of Media and Communications 

Undergraduate Practice Memorandum 

Some guidance on the writing of Production Notes by first and second 

year students working in group-based project areas (except MCI06) 


Requirements: 

The concise set of Production Notes, of no more than 1.500 words, will describe in 
detail, the role of each student in the realisation of the production, paying particular 
regard to the assessment of their own levels of organisational and interpersonal skills 
in the production process'. (The 1997/8 Undergraduate Handbook) 


Marking Criteria: 

The criteria take into account ... the extent to which the student has achieved the 
slated specification. Credit will be given in all group work to the demonstration of 
effective interpersonal and organisational skills by individual students. The marking 
also takes into account the extent to which the student has produced a clear, concise, 
well-structured and executed presentation'. 

As all group members share the same mark for a given project, it is important to have 
a means whereby the marking process can take into account the contributions of 
individuals. The Notes are worth 33% of your final mark. 

Some Guidance Points: 


• Although your Course Tutor and Technical Adviser will have observed some of 
the production process at College, you must remember that we have to rely on 
your Production Notes as the only evidence for the award of the mark by the First, 
and Second Internal Examiners and the External Examiner. It is up to you then, to 
describe, in detail • each stage of the creative process . Of course you must be 
honest in your account as the Internal Examiners will have a range of Notes in 
front of them when they are marking. 

• It is probably useful to remind you that it is not so much the size of your 
contribution to the production that is important, but its significance in the 
creative process. Hopefully, the workload and tasks will have been reasonably 
well shared out between the group so that no-one feels they have done too much 
or too little towards the final product. If you feel you are in that situation then 
please explain in your Notes why you think that happened. It is likely however, 
that a very small contribution will be suitably reflected in the marking process. 

• Although you are not asked to write a critical evaluation of the finished piece of 
work, you are expected to write critically of your own role in the production 
process that led to the product. For example, if you think a particular idea you had 
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as to how something should work, was successful, OR, after reflection, not 
successful, then do write about it. Programme making is mainly to do with the 
shaping of ideas, so it is far more important that you emphasise this process in 
your Notes, rather than just listing the technical processes involved noting who 
did what. 

• If you would like to include any criticism of the final product, this will be 
welcomed, although marks will not be deducted if you do not wish to do so. 

• You are asked to assess the application of your own levels of organisational and 
interpersonal skills in the production process and particular credit is given for the 
successful demonstration of them. It may be easier if you deal with this separately 
from the critical explanation of your role in the process. 

• Which interpersonal skills did you apply and to what extent successfully? 
Teamwork is of course always very difficult, but as important as ever in a range of 
occupations both within and outside the media. 

Did you, for example, find negotiating with your fellow team members difficult at 
times? Was that their fault or yours or a mixture of the two? How did your 
interpersonal skills contribute to the successful completion of the piece? 

• How did you apply organisational skills in the interests of the production, from 
good timekeeping to making complex plans, schedules or arrangements or to 
meeting the deadlines for each stage of the production? 

• You do not have to describe what every member of your group did towards the 
finished piece of work. Only what you did 

• Aim to write between 1,200 and 1,500 words. Remember that the presentation of 
them is also important. 

• Take time over the writing of the Notes as they could significantly affect your 
final mark. For example a project mark in the 50’s could be markedly improved 
(or it has to be said, worsened) by the quality of the Notes. Likewise, a high 
project mark could be affected in similar ways. 

• Make sure, of course, that you hand in your Notes on the deadline. This is an 
examined piece of work and must be treated like an examination paper. 


John Beacham 

Undergraduate Practice Co-ordinator 1997 
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I iii listc rsi 6gulcmcnt tdmoin lie son pays. Quand die entendit sonner Fluillali contre The 
Kti/ir <>l Situ, comment pouvuit die demeurer insensible? Aucun cr6utcur ne peut accep- 
b*i lr «It'ni ilo piirolc I 'anisic prend position avee The Rape Rap i Assemblage VI (fevrier 
I li * i, l). un I IV Ul (>llJr r qui esi ft la fois Munlfcsic cl C Nation. Aupuravant, il y a eu Le 
li\ii tin inn /n (1082 IW) I t idiioin ilc son epoque, die a rccours mix techniques ile 
polmc comme duns ses ,M)'s el INS I 1I I'lONS avee utilisation dc tubes, tambours dc 
phuloiopieuses et s ines dc voltures iFiipoque. 

Mills aupai as ant. en juln WJ un nouveau palici aura etc frunchi avee Dl()(U NI 4 . ()l I HI 
S I HRRh. II s'agit d’un Munlfeste-Ecriture qui prend la mesure lie la demarche de 
I’urtiste eommeneee quinze ans plus tot. L’ INTERACTION des debuts prend une nouvelle 
dimension, pousse vers un nouvel enrichissement que j’appelerai cross-fertilisation. 
Diogene fait corps avee les PHOTOS DOUBLES, MIROIR, REFLETS DOUBLES 
M ( ESSIT \NT DES DIFFERENCES DETRAITEMENT, JOUANT SLR LA DUALITY 
FT LA RENCONTRE DES OPPOSITIONS JOUR/NUIT, NOIR/BLANC. Autre livre- 
objetdejuin 1 W3, DIOGENE OFFRE MA TERRE- Assemblage Ill.Signalonsque I’artiste 
oltrira bientot au public, a nieme la rue, son triptyqueie T'offre Nla Terre, diogeneoffresa 
Terre, Je t'Offre nut Parole , confirmant sa mani&re de PRECURSEUR. 


Comment ne pas etre ebloui par cette oeuvre dont Fenvergure embrasse et recouvre tout 
ce qui nous entoure, insulaires qui assistent aux deployments des images, des dements et 
des forces de la nature. Et e’est ainsi que FILE est le point de depart d’une exploration des 
assises minerales et de Fespace sideral en meme temps que de la v£rite interieure. 

A SLIVRE LE TRAVAIL DE CERTAINS DE NOS ARTISTES CONTEMPORAINS, ON 
SE REND COMPTE QL'E LT INFLUENCE DE JEANNE GERVAL AROLFF EST CON- 
SIDERABLE. SES SIGNES, SA GESTUELLE, SES THEMES, SES COMPOSITIONS, 
SES METAPHORES, SES METHODES ET SA DEMARCHE ONT FAIT &COLE. 

Emanant (Fune experience originale, et d’avant-garde, sa cosmogonie, ses pierreries, sa 
jouHIcric des archives interieures , decorent de nombreux tableaux aujourdh'ui exposes mais 
a qui il manque parfois la substance interieure. Je pense surtout a Shrub-Concerto, Une 
Pour Tons, Grids of Chicago, Window of Light, Moonrise - Sample Repetition , Ou Encore 
From Rocks to Riches, Third Eye Song, Cosmic Song, The City that Never Sleeps, L'ile - Oeuf 
Cosniique, Republique Mosaique, Roots (masques Iii), Eclatement Ou Naissance, Cadran 
SolairelTime Scries/Tahle D’orientation, Jazz at Preservation Hall, l Sing because I am Free, 

' The Alnicta Speaks Blues Ensemble, qui se retrouvent eparpilles, souvent transposes chez 
les uns et les autres. 

Une oeuvre qui a montre la voie et fait tant honneur au pays merite d’etre connue a 
Fetranger. Lui fera-t-on justice? 


/u * 
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JOSEPH TSANC; MANG KIN 


FORMATION 



Jrjmnf Gervtl Amuff 
Ile Mjun ,-r 

sacrer a I Art 


1972 Vient a la pemture en autodi- 
dacte 

1981 Renonce a une carnere de 
manager de compagme pour se con- 


1982 Slagiaire a l Ecoie d Art el d'Architecture de Marseille 
lummy 

Travadle en atekeT chez Zorko a Montparnasse 

1986 Visite el echanges UnNersites amencames 
Anthony Caro londres 

recherche! 


1976 • 1981 Donne des cours d Expression ECHANGE EN- 
TRE LES ARTS interpretations choregraphiques mi-impro- 
visees de musiques avee pemtures et sculptures au 
Couvent de lorette de Rose-Hill, au Lycee labourdonnais 
Forest-Side Creation dun ballet pour les 25 ans du lycee sur 
musique meOssee. 

Creatrice pluridtsciplmaire. travaiile en sympiose 
pemture-sculpture-phctographieecriture et espaces archcec- 
turaux 


EXPOSITIONS 


1972 - Nombreuses exposiDons ‘Solo et collectives a 
Maurice $t a I'etranger 

1989 • Installations et autres travaux en permanence a 
PESPACE JEANNE GERVAL AROUFF” 


ENSEIGNEMENT 


1992 1993 Chargee de cours a temps panel d'Histoire de 
I'Art -Unrversite de Maurice. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1984 : Nouvelle experimental Sommeil ou le Messager du 
Bonheur" 

1985 Mamfeste ‘Pour le Progres des Arts Plastiques a Hie 
Maurice 

1990 Uvre Sculpture Je t Offre ma Terre', hommage a Hie 
Maurice 

1990 • 1993 la rubnque Quotidien Femmes a 5 Plus 

Ma 9 a2ine ’The Rape Rap’, The Rape Rap II* 

1993 'Diogene oflre sa Terre' "Enfants de l'ile Maunce’ 

Texte d'un coun metrage 'AVWCEES' lance le 8 mars 25 ans 
d Independanoe de la Femme Maunaenne 

IeditionI 


1993: Creation de I* “ESPACE MUITIPUANTS 
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L’epicentre d’une oeuvre magistrale 

par Joseph Tsang Mang Kin 


c online un tremblement de lerre dont on n’a nulle conscience quand il emet dessignesan- 
nonciateurs et dont on ne connaft les ondes de choc que bien plus turd, ce qui force alors 
a cn tenii compte, 1 oeuvre de Jeanne Gervul ARouff a commence il y a deja un quart de 
siecle sans taire beaucoup de bruit. Si la presse en a parle en son temps, et que Ion ait us- 
siste a la progression tous azimuts de son inspiration, on peut dire que c’est bien main- 
tenant que I on se rend compte de Petendue de cette oeuvre qui a eu tant d'influence sur 
les arts plastiques contemporains de Pile Maurice. 

II faudrait dire au depart que Pintensite et la richesse de Pinspiration de Jeanne Gerval 
ARoutt tiouvent leur epicentre dans une quete, un vecu qui pour s’exprimer ne dedaigne 
aucune matiere. Temoin ce livre-scuipture,./£ TOFFRE MA TERRE , oeuvre originale et 
unique qui instaure une demarche orientee vers la synthese, une volonte de saisir la realite 
dans son integralite. Ecrit en 1978, ce livre sest enrichi demographies. 

Aucun genre ne doit demeurer etranger a Partiste qui se fait lame vaste. universelle. Ce 
qui explique ses perambulations dans la peinture, la photographic, Pecriture, la sculpture 
et cette INTERACTION DES DIFFERENTES DISCIPLINES qui fait appel egalement 
a la musique et a la danse. Oeuvre a ambition prometheenne, certes, mais combien exal- 
tante. Dou osmose (1972), execute avec la photo et des techniques associees comme 
materiaux. D ou metro boulot dodo 6 ont le quadrillage initial se maintiendraau fil des oeuv¬ 
res dans la division de Pespace. D ou en 1974 La Doublure ou Abba dans le Miroir . qui 
demontie une VISION NOUVELLE representee par lasaisie d*un echo multiplie et trans- 
tigure de la vision premiere. 

Intel \ ient en 198 1 une exposition dont le theme sera, TRACE , une demarche omnipresente 
1 eunissant toutes les disciplines, a la maniere composite avec appropriation d’empreintes, 
selon les MEMO!RES MEMORISEES anterieures de Partiste, vestiges - traces du corps sur 
bandes platiees 1983, ou encore disques durs, vinyl et autres, avec photocopie sur fond de 
peinture sur contreplaque. Memories For Ever Ours - 1983, Marrotmage et Liberte 1989, 
Cadum Solaite (lime Series) 1989. Et durant cette periode, s’affirme la permanence des 
manieres et des themes qui sont sans cesse renouveles dans le mouvement, la spatialite, la 
multiplicite. 

Le visible ne vehicule pas necessairement lessentiel. meme pour le peintre. Jeanne Ger- 
\al ARoutl suit plus que tout autre que le veridique ne se livre parfois que par images in- 
teiposees. d oil le rccours, des le tout debut de son itineraire artistique. aux signes. aux 
s\ mboles. aux archetypes. Ce qui Pamene a proclamer: SOUS LE SCEAL DU SYMBOLE 
.IF SIUNE DANS LE TEMPS LA TRACE INTEMPORELLE DU TEMPS. 

I artiste-poete tout a l ecoute de soi ext auxxi temoin de son temps. Et une rencontre entre 
la conscience et levenement ne pent pas ne pas laisser de traces. C'est ainsi qu en 1992, 
Ini sde l accession de Maurice au Miitui de republique, Jeanne Gerval ARouff nous donne 
/ in pmi/ Inu n-( est une alliance du geste. des s\ mboles et du soulfle-energie qui devient 
ecriiure. 
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TROIS MAURICIENS 
PARLENT 
DE LA FEMME 


( 


DE LA FEMME 



Kurt Barnes, Mauricien, psychologue et 
homme de communication, semble evol- | 
uer dans un triangle. A la base, une 
presence dense; & I’apex, rlgueur et man- 
suetude se conjuguent. Nous vous part- 
ageons une conversation avec lui. Priv¬ 
ilege d’amitie. 


"La soctete s'est arrange pour 
que la femme se pergolve Interieure par 
rapport b I'homme. II est important pour lea 
parents de s'engager plelnement au 
d6samorgage de ce type de 
comportement que Ton transmet". 


Kurt, tu retrouves tes 
compatriotes apres une 
longue absence. Qu’as- 
tu a dire de la femme a 
Maurice? 

- La femme a Maurice se 
trouve dans les memes 
dilemmes que I'Eu- 
ropeenne. Evidemment, 
il y a des differences cul- ; 
turelles, dependant du 1 
groupe ethnique auquel ' 
elleappartient. Ilyaaussi 
des points communs. peu j 
importe les groupes cul- f 
turels. puisque tres sou- , 
vent elles sont allees dans 
des ecoles communes, etc. 
Elles onl une formation 
commune, une ceriaine 
fagon systematique, 
methodique, de sex- 
primer. Mais il y a aussi 
parfoisdes 'clash 'entrela . 
societe. I'ethnie. la caste i 
dans laquelle elle a grandi, 
ce qu'on appelle ici la com- 
munaute. et. par ailleurs. j 
ce qu elle a acquis a I'ecole. 1 
a I'universite Dans le 
passe, on avait tendance | 
a rester chez soi, a s'oc- 
cuper de ses enfants ce 
qui donnait une force ' 
considerable a la femme 
pour I'education des 
enfants Qui aujourd'hui 
est sensiblement 
temperee. non pas parce 
que les peres s'engagenl 
davantage. mais parce que 
les meres s engagent 
moms, dans la mesure ou 


elles n'ont pas le temps 
C'est alors la garderie qui 
s'occupe de I’enfant, ou 
une bonne, ou un parent. 
On accorde encore ce role 
plus a une femme qu’& un 
homme. Moi. par exemple, 
j'ai passe un temps impor¬ 
tant de ma vie et de ma 
carriere meme a m'occu- 


de mon enfant. Malgte 
tous les diplomes que j'ai 
et toutes mes experiences, 
c’est celle que je cheris le 
plus. J’en suis pro- 
fond6ment recompense 
aujourd’hui. Nous avons 
des relations tres etroites, 
tres sentimentales. 

Quand je ne suis pas au 


"Je me suis assure qu'on ne pulsse pas mettre 
ma fille en situation ou elle se trouveralt 
Interleure face b quelque concept que ce soft" 


per de ma fille. Elle aura 
sept ans en decembre 

Travaillais-tu a mi-temps 
pour t’occuper de ta 
fille? Et si on n’a pas 
une profession liberate? 

- Je travaillais morns Etant 
a mon propre compte, 
c'etait plus facile. C'est 
aussi une question de 
valeur Travaillant a temps 
partiei cela nous a permis 
d’accorder beaucoup plus 
d'attention a notre enfant 
On ne I'a jamais laissee 
avec quelquun d'autre 
pour s en occuper Si on 
faisait tant d'avoir un enfant 
cela sous-entendait un 
certain engagement, sinon 
pas d'enfant du tout Etant 
un etre tres entier. il me 
serait inacceptabie que 
quelqu un d’autre s'occupe 


pays, j’utilise le telephone. 
Elle vit done, presque 
toujours en cellule famili- 
ale. Pour ceux qui ne peu- 
vent pas traveller b temps 
partiei, il y a des choix 
dans la vie. II faut y penser 
au depart, gerer sa vie 
differemment et faire pour 
le mieux, pour que I'enfant 
s epanouisse. II faut sa- 
voir ce qu'on veut achever 
dans son enfant, dans 
quelle mesure on est dis¬ 
pose a voir certaines 
consequences dans I'edu- 
cation de cet enfant plus 
tard Je me suis assure 
qu'on ne puisse pas mettre 
ma fille en situation ou elle 
se trouverait infeneure face 
a quelque concept que ce 
soit 

Parti de la femme, ce 
n’est done pas un dera- 


page que de mettre Pac- 
cent sur les relations 
parents/enfants? 

- "Child is father to man", 
et non "Child is mother to 
man". C’est essentiel. La 
capacity de la femme de 
s'exprimer, de teussir sa 
vie, est en rapport aussi 
avec ce qu'on lui a donn6 
etant enfant. La soctete, 
pour des raisons peut-etre 
psychobiologiques, s'est 
arrangee b conditionner la 
femme de sorte qu'elle se 
sente, qu'elle se pergoive 
interieure par rapport b 
I’homme. Et qu’elle se 
comporte comme telle, 
surtout. Ce qui renclterit 
I'attitude. II est important 
pour les parents de s’en- 
gager pleinement au 
desamorgage de ce type 
de comportement que Ton 
transmet. La femme re- 
passe les memes 
stereotypes a ses enfants. 
Inconsciemment. II est 
tr6s important de pouvoir 
jouer avec ses enfants. ne 
pas se mettre en situation 
constante d'autorite Si¬ 
non. on brise la relation 
particultere. II faut sur- 
veiller son enfant tres tot 
pour faire dclore son po- 
tentiel. 

C'est rare que les serv¬ 
ices viennent b vous quand 
vous en avez besoin Le 
I manque d’espnt de recher- 
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qu'on no pout occusor de 
parti prlndngnucho, con 
■tuto quo I'nblmo entrn 
rlchim ot pauvres no tnlt 
quo croltro I I'lntdrlour ot 
ontro Iob pays. 1/3 dos 
20% (Job g»n:i los plus 
riches dans le monde se 
trouve dans les pays des 
2/3 monde. Celanesuffit 
pas pour dire que le d6vel- 
oppement a r6ussi, au 
contraire. Selon I'Unicef, 
40,000 enfants meurent 
chaque jour de maladies 
6vitables. 

Depuis 1939, il n’y a pas 
une ann6e sans qu'ii n'y 
ait une guerre quelque 
part. La guerre demeure 
le moyen de regler (de ne 
pas tegler, en fait) des 
problemes. Ces guerres 
sont necessaires au 
"d£veloppement" dont 
nous parlons car le mili- 
taire et ('industrialisation 
sont intrinsequement lies. 
Alors que depuis lesiecle 
dernier des mouvements 
de femmes demandent la 
mise k I'index de la guerre, 
ce n'est que cette annee- 
ci que I'Eglise Catholique 
commence k se demar- 
quer de la theorie de la 
"guerre juste". Les 
eveques frangais justifient 
encore les essais nu¬ 
cleates des militaires 
frangais dans le Pacifique 
malgre I'opposition des 
peuples de cette region. 
Ils le font au nom du real- 
isme, un realisme de 
males et en plus ils n'ont 
pas d'enfants. La guerre 
est au centre de 
I'economique. La guerre 
du Golfe a servi a la glo¬ 
rification du 'Bombar¬ 
dier invisible". Ce qu'ii 
y avait d'invisible c'est 
quechaque bombardier 
coute PRESQUE SON 
POIDS EN OR L'indus- 
trie de la guerre meme 
apres les changements 
en URSS. est flonssante 
Les missiles essentiels 


aux "bombnrdlors invls- 
Iblon" couteraient 12 mil¬ 
liards 100 millions do 
rouplos PIECE et I'armAe 
nrnbrlcnlno en a com¬ 
mand! ce mols-ci plus do 


800 a la Northrop. 

Aun moment ou on parle 
beaucoup de democratic, 
done de la necessity de 
plus de transparence, de 
plus d'informations vraies, 
la guerre du Golfe a revele 
combien ('opinion mondi¬ 
ale a ete "desinform^e". 

Apr£s la guerre, les 
televisions et agences de 
Presse americaines ont 
denonce les mensonges 
des militaires et des politi¬ 
cians qu'ils avaient eux- 
memes diffuses, "pour 
que la guerre du Golfe ne 
soit pas un nouveau Viet- 
Nam". 

La guerre etait "propre" 
parcequeles 1000 offi- 
ciers en charge du con¬ 
sole de I'information 
avaient passe celle-ci au 
detergent. II y a eu plus 
de civils de tues que de 
militaires alors que 
toutes les televisions ne 
nous montraient que 
des missiles intelligents 
supposes n'atteindre 
que des militaires. 

Qu'est la guerre sinon la 
manifestation de la vio¬ 
lence que nous les males 
avons inscrites au coeur 
de nos societes? Le 
scandale de la violence 
contre les femmes dont 
nous commengons seule- 
ment a prendre con¬ 
science. en est un autre 


aspect. 

Tout est k teinvonter pour 
construlre un monde plus 
humain pour la majority 
des hommes et des 


femmes. 

Cela commence par un 
engagement dans une 
lutte pour la verity. Lutte 
contre les im ages fausses 
anciennes ou nouvelles. 
Lutte pour redessiner une 
image du monde qui re¬ 
flate mieux la realite. Lutte 
pour faire entendre des 
voix teprimees ou margi¬ 
nalises. Lutte au niveau 
du langagelui-meme: dire 
"les hommes ont amene 
le monde au bord de la 
catastrophe" c'est cacher 
que ce sont en fait les 
nrteles qui en portent la 
responsabilite. II faut 
aussi que les opprirrtes 
et les marginalises 
recrivent I'histoire a 
partlr de leurs souf- 
frances et de leurs 
luttes, et fassent 
re6merger ce que Michel 
Foucault appelle les 
"m6moires dan- 
gereuses" 
Dangereuses parce 
qu'elles font eclater les 
mythes sur lesquels re¬ 
pose le pouvoir. 

Un exemple: ce n'est pas 
aujourd'hui que des 
femmes chretiennes 
reclament la pleine par¬ 
ticipation aux decisions 
dans leurs eglises. Au 
debut du christianisme 
des femmes ont joue un 
role-cle avant d'etre 
margmalisees, et d'etre 
forcees au silence Au 


moyen age, en Europe, la 
chasse aux sorci&res a 
6t6 la repression physique 
do cedes qui osaient 
occuper des espaces que 
les hommes stetaient 
r6serv6s en manipulant 
la Bible 

II n'y a qu'une fagon pour 
redessiner une image plus 
r6elle ; que ceux-ia qui 
souffrent d'une m£me 
situation d'injustice part- 
agent leurs peines et leurs 
souffrances, fassent en¬ 
tendre leurs voix a temps 
et a contretemps, et part- 
agent leurs reves. 

Un autre domaine ou la 
domination des hommes 
affecte profondement les 
femmes est le domaine 
6conomique. Le mythe 
sur lequel certains es- 
saient de reconstruire le 
monde est celui de la 
"victoire d'une economie 
de march! libre". Peut- 
on parler de la victoire 
d’une 6conomie de la 
mis£re de la majorite 
des habitants de la 
terre? Alors que la dette 
des pays des 2/3 monde 
inserts dans cette econ¬ 
omie atteint 20,800,- 
000,000,000-20 mille mil¬ 
liards de roupies (la dette 
interieure et exterieure 
des Etats-Unis est 
presque du rrteme ordre). 
Alors que les pays 
pauvres, depuis 1985 
transient vers les pays 
riches plus d'argent qu’ils 
en regoivent - En 1991. 
1280 milliards de roupies 
selon les estimations -. 
Selon le directeur de 
I'UNICEF, 400,000 
enfants sont morts dans 
les 12 derniers mois des 
consequences du re- 
paiement de la dette II 
semble y avoir correla¬ 
tion entre repaiement de 
la dette et la baisse de 
I'esperance de vie et I'aug- 
1 mentation dutaux demon 


Ltepouse qui aujourd'hui ancora dlt 'Mon marl 
travallla A X, moi ja reste A la malaon' ou blen 
'Jo ne travallle pas', est attaints de la c6clt6 
produlte par une soclAtA domlnAe 
par les hommes" 


( 


talite infantile dans cer¬ 
tains pays. 

Une faible partie du 
march! est vraiment libre. 
40% du march! interna¬ 
tional se passe A I'interieur 
des Transnationales 
comme Nestte, General 
Motors et a tr6s peu k voir 
avec les "prix du march!'. 
Une autre partie impor- 
tante de ce march! se 
passe entre les gouverne- 
ments. 

Le plus grave c'est que 
cette reduction de l'6con- 
omie du "marclte" rend 
aveugle a la contribution 
totale des femmes A 
Iteconomie et justifie ainsi 
leur peu de pouvoir que 
nous leur conc!dons. Elle 
est basee sur la concep¬ 
tion qu"‘experts" 6con- 
omiques et politiques en 
grande majorite males ont 
de la production et du tra¬ 
vail. N'est "travail" que ce 
qui peut etre mesure en 
argent, ce qui peut 
s'echanger contre de 
I'argent. 

II a fallu des ann6es pour 
amener k reconnaitre que 
les femmes produisent, en 
Afrique, 80% de la nourri- 
ture, en Asie 60% et en 
Amerique du Sud 40%. 
Une etude de la FAO 
montre comment, au 
Perou, la contribution des 
femmes k I'agriculture 
etait de 86% au lieu des 
2.5% que proclamaient 
les statistiques officielles. 
Dans le monde, 1 foyer 
sur 3 a une femme comme 
seul gagne-pain. 

Une grande partie de la 
contribution des femmes 
a la survie et k la vie de la 
population est hors du 
march! : travail domes- 
tique, soin des bebes, 
enfants. personnes 
agees. malades, I'en- 
traide, la solidarity, le 
volontariat.... 


Pour diminuer I'impact de 
la reconnaissance de la 
contribution des femmes, 
on parle beaucoup de leur 
"travail invisible", comme 
on parle des soi-disant 
"couts invisibles" d'une 
entreprise. Si quelque 
chose exlste et je ne la 
vois pas, je peux soit dire 
qu'elle est invisible ou bien 
reconnaitre que je suis 
aveugle en ce qui la con- 
cerne. Dire qu'elle est 
invisible c'est faire dema 
fagon de voir le centre du 
monde. Reconnaitre que 
je suis aveugle c'est 
remettre en question ma 


fagon de voir et d'etre. 

Quand naguere je disais 
"Mon p!re travaille A X, 
mais ma rrtere reste A la 
maison", j'etais aveugle k 
ses longues heures de 
travail. Quand elle me 
demandait d'aller k la bou¬ 
tique acheter des com¬ 
missions, je consid!rais 
qu'elle me demandait un 
service, une favour que 
jtetais libre ou pas d'ac- 
cepter. 

L'epousequi aujourd'-hui 
encore dit "Mon mari tra¬ 
vaille k X, moi je reste k la 
maison" ou bien "je ne 
travaille pas", est atteinte 
de la meme cecite produ¬ 
ce par une societe dom- 
inee par les hommes. 
L'exploitation est totale 
quand la victime con¬ 
sider sa situation 
comme normale, 
naturelle, ou voulue de 
Dieu, ou quand elle la 
transformeenl'habillant 


sousdesdehorsdesac¬ 
rifice et de g!n!-roslte. 
Ou alors quand elle se 
bl£me elle-m!me pour 
son 6tat de victime. 
Comme le font des 
femmes battues qui com- 
mencent par chercher 
dans leur propre com- 
portement et dans la "na¬ 
ture de I'homme" des ex¬ 
plications k la violence de 
leurs agresseurs. La vio¬ 
lence contre les femme3 
n'est ni pardonnable, nl 
excusable. II ne s'agit 
pas de la comprendre 
mais bien de la 
d!raciner de nos so- 


ctetes. 

Dans les millieux ou je 
travaille, j'entends sou- 
vent des m£les du 1/3 
monde, - ou plut6t des 2/ 


3 monde - dire que la 
liberation de la femme est 
un agenda occidental, un 
problAme de femmes 
occidentals ou 
occidentalisms. Ce sont 
en g£n6ral des hommes 
eux-m£mes hautement 
occidentalisms et qui 
doivent leur pouvoir k 
cette occidentalisation 
que ce soit dans les 
eglises ou dans la poli¬ 
tique. On peut douter de 
leur honnetete 

intellectuelle. 

D'autres disent que la 


liberation des femmes est 
depassee. C'est vrai que 
les luttes des femmes ont 
d6j£ corrig6 certains des 
effets pervers de la domi¬ 
nation des hommes dans 
les domaines religieux, 
social, politique et econ- 
omique. 

Certaines structures et 
fagons de penser ont 
change plus ou moins 
selon les pays. Mais ces 
luttes n'ont pas encore at¬ 
teint la logique meme de 
nos soci6t6s. 

S'll y a tenement peu de 
femmes dans la poli¬ 
tique l& ou ga compte 
c'est bien parce que la 
fagon dont les males 
I'ontorganiseeneleleur 
permet pas. 

La revolution neces- 
salre est encore A faire 
Dans un certain sens, la 
liberation devrait peut- 
etre &tre remplacee par 
une Insurrection des 
femmes. 

Des organisations su- 
isses avaient decrete une 
gr£ve des femmes le 14 


juin 1991. Beaucoup 
avaient souri k cette 
annonce et leur sourire 
s’est transforme en 
sourire jaune le jour de la 
gr£ve. 

Ma solidarity avec la lutte 
des femmes est pro¬ 
fondement egoi'ste. Ma 
propre liberation que je 
ne peux atteindre que 
dans un monde plus 
humain et plus juste, ma 
survie, comme la survie 
de la planete sont Itees'au 
succ£s de leurs luttes. 

11 octobre 91 


"Qu'est la guerre sinon la manifestation de la 
violence que nous les miles avons Inecrlte au 
coeur de nos societls? Le scandale de la 
" violence contreles femmes dont nous 
commengons I prendre conscience, en est 
un autre aspect" 


"Au dlbut du christianisme ides femmes 
ont jou6 un rdle ell avant d'ltrVmarglnailsIes, 
et d'ltre forclea au’silence" 






























LA FEMME ET LES FEMMES 
SELON CHAZAL 

Nl 6tude, nl 6vanglle. Survol. Paroles cholsles de 4 des quelque 55 livres pub- 
1163 de I’auteur qul amusent, provoquent col6re, Indignation, suscltent r6flexlon. 
Au risque de s’y reconnaitre. Malcolm de Chazal, est-ll ce total misogyne que 
Ton dlt? S'll maltralte souvent les femmes, le mage maurlcien 6te son semplt- 
ernel feutre devant la femme. 


la femme? Pour le sage, un 
tremplin .pourl'idAaliste. un putts; 
pour le reste des hommes une 
habitude. ‘ 

Mais au mdme volume des 
“Pensdes’, Chazal dcrit : 

“A regard des femmes tout 
consiste A Atre fou A temps et 
sage A point... Elies font 
passer les questions d'amour 
avant tout... mAme avant les 
hommes.’ 

Plus loin, 

'Pour la femme la loi de 
1‘amour c'est la loi de la 
jungle: bee et ongles.' 

II n'est pas tendre, le phi- 
losophe : 

‘Certaines femmes sont 
perfides Jusqu'au point d'Atre 
traftres envers leur propre 
coeur.' 

Que lui renvoie d'autre son 
mirolr des femmes devant 
I’amour et dans 1‘amour? 
Consultons le volume 6. 

"Dans les audaces phy¬ 
siques de I'amour, les 
hommes osent par Atapes, et 
les femmes d'un trait..." 

Serait-ce de I'intuition? II en 
est qui assurent que Chazal 
ne cdtoyait pas les femmes. 

‘Comblen de femmes dans 
I'amour n'arrivent jamais au 
dessert, et comblen d'hom- 
mes n'Angloutissent que le 
premier platl’ 

Comment rdslster A la suc¬ 
culents parole Chazal- 
ienne? 


‘Combien de femmes, vierges 
du regard, 

Combien de vierges, femmes 
des yeux I" 

.Le penseur, placerait-il 
femmes et petits pains sur le 
mdme plan? Ou, les femmes, 
seraient-elles I'indispen- 
sable soutien de vie? 

‘Une faim chasse I'autre. En 
temps de famine, les femmes 
remplacent le pain." 

Et du style? 


“Un fond embrouillA sous un 
langage clair... olios placent 
leur vertu A ne rien faire de 
mal qui peut At re dit." 

Avant de lancer au diable 
les "Pensdes", apprdclons 

‘Femme. <3 toi que Dieu a 
faite pour Atre le soubasse- 
ment de la vie et que I'Agofsme 
de I'homme a changA en 
sables mouvants." 

Et retenons la page 64 du 
volume 3 : 


‘La femme est intuitive, et 
I'homme luclde. La femme 
sail et I'homme voit. La femme 
constate et I'homme prouve 
La femme est forte en thAme 
et I'homme en systAmes." 

“La Vie FiltrAe", une des 
oeuvres majeures du mage, 
cede qui dclaire son Grand 
Oeuvre, approuve : 

‘La pensAe de I'homme est 
dlrecte, son esprit est avant 
tout par llgnes de raisonne- 
ments, son intelligence va 
droit au but. La femme est 
inapte A cet exercice... toutes 
les formes de penser des 
femmes sont en llgnes 
courbes... Cette pensAe qui 
passe d'un objet A un autre 
n' ay ant aucun lien direct 
dans le visible, cette forme 
de pensAe qui enjambe et 
qui passe de causes A effets 
sans argumentations In- 
termAdlaires - ce mode de 
penser est celui de I'intuition 
transcendantale que cer¬ 
tains rares espnts masculins 
possddent, mais dont toute 
femme est nantie de nais- 
sance..." 

Chazal soutient son raison- 
nement 

"Dans le domains de la 
pensAe, la femme a la per¬ 
ception gAante. I’intuition im¬ 
mense. le sens dlvlnatoire 
incomparable, mais ces 
Adairs fulgurants. aussitdt 
formAs, meurent sur place, 
par impouvolr de se con¬ 
denser. par incapacitA de 
se mouvoir dans les mots. 
L'Adair y esf, mais la foudre 
ne parait pas." 

La femme, n'aurait-elle pas 
le Verbe? 



Malcolm de Chazal par Jeanne Gerval-Arouft (1992) 


< 


“Sens plastique * souligne 
cette dimension de la femme, 
force psychique ndeessaire 
A faction masculine. 

Femme, force, volontd tran¬ 
scendantale quo Chazal 
nomme volontd spirltueile. 
Elio est souffle invisible du 
vent qul actlonne I'arbre, 
receptacle par excellence, 
conduit d'un pouvoir-mes- 
sage qul donne visago a fac¬ 
tion masculine 

‘Si les coups de sonde de 
I'esprit mile ne sont pas 
aussi pAnAtrants que le sont 
les envolAes intuitives 
fAminines dans le domains 
de la vie, I'homme en retire 
cependant une moisson plus 
utile pour les besoins des 
peuples par le fait de son 
immense pouvoir de con- 
crAtisation." (La Vie FiltrAe). 

Et Sens Plastique: 

‘Seul I'homme connait le 
printemps des idAes; la 
femme, elle, est un Aternel 
AtA-symboles. respective- 
ment, de I'esprit crAateur qui 
bourgeonne et rebour- 
geonne sans finalitA, et le 
vase Apanoui de I'intuition, 
rAcepteur en permanence 
de I'universel message de la 
vie, telle une radio ouverte 
sur toutes les ondes". 

Cela expliquerait-il la 
presence de la femme dans 
les coulisses des grands 
hommes -qu’ils soient 
Homme-Dieu ou hommes 
appelds A dtre Dieu? La 
Vierge Marie et le Christ. 
Marthe et les disciples. Mary 
Haskell et Kahlil Gibran. 
Josephine et Napoldon, 
Beatrice Portinari et Oante 
Alighieiri... 

La femme est conseiliere, 
comme dans la mythologie. 
Le roi Numa, ne se retlre-t-ll 
pas maintes fois dans la fordt 
d'Aricie pour recevoir les 
consells de la nymphe 
Egdrie? 

‘Car si I'homme commando 
et dit commander dans la vie 
physique du couple, vie 
pour laquelle physiquement 



'Femme-Multipliant * de Jeanne Gerval-Arouff (1992) pour illustrer ‘un fond embrouillA 
sous un langage clair' Chazal 


il est mieux fait, la femme doit 
possAder les initiatives mo¬ 
rales car non seulement 
I'homme est un pygmAe dans 
ce domains mais I'attirance 
des sens tausse A tout in¬ 
stant son jugement." (La Vie 
FiltrAe) 

O'aprds Malcolm de Chazal. 
le psychlsme de la femme 
est plus profond, plus 
coherent plus rdceptlf que 
celui de I'homme. 

‘Si I'intelllgence fAminine 
est plus fragile que /’ intelli¬ 
gence mAle dans les bords, 
au centre et dans le noyau 
mAme de son esprit, la femme 


a une structure psycholo- 
gique et psychique plus 
cohArente que nous." (La 
Vie FiltrAe) 


La femme serait moins tail- 
Ide A I'efficlence de ('organ¬ 
isation extdrieure. Elle con¬ 
nait et vit plus intensdment 
mais son aptitude A tradulre 
et transmettre serait plus 
restreinte que cello de 
I'homme. D'oO une vie 
extdrieure A I'apparence 
moins sollde, moins organ- 
Isatrice. moins dominante 
que colie de I'homme. Toute- 
fois, certaines de ses ac¬ 
tions dclatent d'dclairs 
intdrieurs. Alors c'est une 


perle que peu d'hommes 
peuvent produire. Ainsi parle 
Chazal dans Sens Plastique: 

“Les paroles des 

femmes sont comme des 
hultres perllAres : II faut 
an ouvrlr un grand 
nombre pour y dAcouvrlr 
une perle. 

Male quand enfln on en 
dAcouvre une, elle est 
de tallle, at dApassa de 
besucoup tout ce qu'll y 
a de plus grand dans les 
plus belles coqullles 
doubles du plus beau 
cerveau masculln..." 

Odcembre 1990 
Revu en Odcembre 199£ 
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On Digital ’Third Worlds' 

# An interview with Christian Hoeller, Springer Magazine 


Original interview published in Springer In your contribution to the big Cyberconference in 

German in Springer. Heftefuer Madrid you made a quite strong and compelling point about 

Gegmzvartskunst , Vienna, Austria, the "New World Other" of cyberspace. The argument in brief 

September 1996 is that the glorious promises of cyberspace do not apply to 

Copyright © Oguibe 1996 large sections of the world population, especially in Africa. 

Copyright © Hoeller, 1996 What do these "new world borders" exactly look like and 

where particularly are they felt most strongly? Do they really 
coincide with the old borders between First and Third 
Worlds? 

Oguibe: I think your question may be answered from 
the back. The borders amplified by the cartography of 
cyberspace are not exactly new; they are the old borders 
of class and disposition long identified by numerous 
schools of sociopolitical thought, cutting across national 
and political boundaries and thus specificatory of a 
different geography. 

The 'third world' of cybertechnology and cybertheory, 
what has been refered to as the 'digital third world', is a 
global territory that runs through what I consider the 
virtual—that is to say, simulacral—borders of the present 
first/third categories, ultimately exposing the 
ludicrousness of these delineations. In other words there 
are, in truth, no first and third worlds along lines of 
physical geography; these categories are rather 
socioeconomic, and it is these homogeographical borders 
that are replicated in the politics and cartography of 
cyberspace. 

In Madrid, Gomez-Pena repeated an old but most 
pertinent call to discard the old, deceptive categories of 
so-called first and third worlds. What he meant, I 
believe, is not to ignore the chasms or dismiss the 
categories, but to redefine them; to recognize that the 
third world is not Africa or Latin America or Portugal, 
for that matter, but those as well as the very belly of 
America and England and the rest of Europe. The point 
is to recognize that the real 'third world'—and that's a 
term I consider somewhat inappropriate and 
misleading—is a global zone that comprizes the deprived 
neighborhoods of the United States from California 
through Chicago to New York as it does Madras and 
Chad. Given, the dichotomies between the highly- and 
the less industrialized worlds are of enormous and quite 
decisive relevance in many respects; yet the specific 
factors that define individual lives are not determined 
entirely by those dichotomies. 


http://arts.usf.edu/~ooguibe/springer.htm 
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The feminist conception of discourse offered below differs from classical discourse ethics. Arguing that 
inequalities of power are even more conspicuous in global than in local contexts, I note that a global 
discourse community seems to be emerging among feminists, and I explore the role played by small 
communities in feminism's attempts to reconcile a commitment to open discussion, on the one hand, with a 
recognition of the realities of power inequalities, on the other . 

Global trade and interaction are not new but their current intensification is unprecedented.- Local 
communities have never been completely closed but now their boundaries have become so 
porous that people speak of community disintegration. Economies have never been entirely 
self-sufficient but never before has international trade been so crucial to the prosperity and even 
the survival of local economies. These developments have raised new problems for moral and 
political philosophy and so for feminist ethics. 

Women are located at the center of these contemporary developments. They constitute a large 
and increasing portion of the labor force in many newly industrializing as well as industrialized 
countries; they (with their children) constitute 80 percent of the worlds refugees; they are 
trafficked in a world wide prostitution trade; and their bodies are the site of technological 
interventions designed both to promote and to control fertility 7 . At the same time, women are 
frequently taken as emblems of cultural integrity, so that defending beleaguered cultures 
becomes equated with preserving traditional forms of femininity, especially as these are manifest 
in traditional female dress and practices of marriage and sexuality. Thus, women are situated in 
the vortex of contending social forces: on the one hand, centripetal tendencies toward increasing 
globalization and integration and, on the other hand, centrifugal tendencies toward nationalism 
and fragmentation. 

Contemporary moral theory reproduces these tensions, counterposing a universalistic discourse 
of human rights against approaches such as communitarianism and postmodernism which 
emphasize the local and so are often construed as relativist. In this context, philosophers’ 
increasing rejection of moral foundationalism makes it difficult to see how conventional and local 
norms may be subjected to systematic moral critique. My larger project, from which this paper 
emerges, is to develop an account of practical moral reason that shows how respect for cultural 
difference may be combined with claims to postconventional moral objectivity'. In developing this 
account, I draw on the dialogical tradition in Western moral theory that stretches from Plato, 
through Locke and Kant, to Rawls and Habermas, and I take seriously the values that lie at the 
heart of this tradition, including the values of discursive equality, openness and inclusiveness. In 
addition to being inspired by this philosophical tradition, my own understanding of practical 
discourse is also shaped by reflection on the discursive practices of recent feminist grassroots 
activism in North America.- 

As developed by Karl-Otto Apel and Juergen Habermas, classical discourse ethics defines moral 
justification in terms of universal consensus in conditions of domination-free communication. This 
definition is often derided as utopian—and so ultimately skeptical—for reasons that include not 
only practical difficulties of establishing universal discourse but also what appear to be 
insurmountable difficulties of principle, notably the impossibility of implementing like 
domination-free communication. Yet even though such problems are even more conspicuous in 
global than in local contexts, the beginnings of a global discourse community nevertheless seem 
to be emerging among feminists. These beginnings are most visible in official and semiofficial 
venues, such as the several UN Conferences on women since 1975 and their accompanying 
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Migrations of Chineseness 


len Ang In Sons of the Yellow Emperor, Lynn Pan tells the 

riveting "story of the overseas Chinese", as the subtitle of the book 
indicates. Her narrative is a mixture of history, biography, and 
travelogue, and as such it evokes the widely diverse and 
heterogeneous trajectories of the dispersal of Chinese peoples 
throughout the world in the modem period. Yet despite this 
diversity and heterogeneity, she ultimately emphasizes a sense of 
unity of the Chinese diaspora - the book is presented as the story, not stories, of "the overseas Chinese". 
The core of this unity is "China". She ends the book like this: 
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Each time they visit it, they ask themselves, 'Why are we here? Why do we keep going 
back?' Why must they return to this cruel, tormented, corrupt, hopeless place as though 
they still needed it? Could they never achieve immunity? And yet had China meant 
nothing to them, any other place thereafter would have meant less, and they would carry 
no pole within themselves, and they would not even guess what they had missed. 

When they leave it after their visit they feel that they have left something of themselves 
behind, yet they also realize that they could hever live there. Deep in their hearts they 
know that they love China best when they live well away from the place. 1 


Never mind Pan's overgeneralized "they", her construction of the "overseas Chinese" as an overly 
homogeneous collective subject - although it is precisely this imagined and imaginary unity which I 
would like to problematize in this article. To begin with, it is the troublesome double-bind invoked by 
Pan as common experience of members of the Chinese diaspora which interests me here. It is the kind of 
double-bind shared by millions of people throughout the world today, where migration has become an 
increasingly common phenomenon. The experience of migration brings with it a shift in perspective: to 
paraphrase Paul Gilroy, for the migrant it is not "where you're from", but "where you’re at" which forms 
the point of anchorage in everyday life.2 


However, in a world in which the modem nation-state still forms the dominant framework for cultural 
identification and construction of imagined community, the question "where you're from" tends to 
overwhelm and marginalize that of "where you're at". As any migrant knows whenever s/he is asked 
the deceptively simple and innocent question, "Where are you from?", the compulsion to explain, the 
inevitable positioning of oneself as deviant vis-a-vis the taken-for-granted, remains. Whenever no 
singular and straightforward answer to this question can be given, the hegemony of nationality as key 
marker of cultural origin and belonging is both exposed and reproduced. In other words, for migrants 
the relation between "where you're from" and "where you're at" is a deeply problematic one. To be sure, 
it is this very problem which both is constitutive to the idea of diaspora, and for which the idea of 
diaspora attempts to be a solution. As William Safran has put it, "diaspora consciousness is an 
intellectualization of an existential condition",3 an existential condition that becomes understood and 
reconciled through the myth of a homeland from which one is removed but to which one imagines to 
actually belong. But I would argue that this solution, at least at the cultural level, is by no means sufficient 
or unambiguously effective. As Lynn Pan's description of the overseas Chinese double-bind towards 
China illuminates, the diasporic imagination is steeped in continuous ambivalence. This ambivalence, I 
would suggest, highlights the fundamental precariousness of diasporic identity construction, its positive 
indeterminacy. 


This is not to unproblematically endorse the formalist, poststructuralist tendency to overgeneralize the 
global currency of so-called nomadic, fragmented and deterritorialized subjectivity in the postmodern 
world. Such, what James Clifford has dubbed nomadology4 only serves to decontextualize and flatten 
out "difference", as if "we" were all in fundamentally similar ways always-already travellers in the same 
postmodern universe, the only difference residing in the different itineraries we undertake. Such a gross 
universalization of the metaphor of "travel" runs the danger of reifying, at a conveniently abstract level, 
the infinite and permanent flux in subject formation, thereby foregrounding what Lata Marti calls an 
abstract, depoliticized, and internally undifferentiated notion of "difference".5 Against this tendency, 
which paradoxically would only lead to a complacent indifference toward real differences, I would like to 
stress the theoretical importance to keep paying attention to the particular historical conditions and the 
specific trajectories through which actual social subjects become incommensurably different and similar. 
That is to say, in the midst of the postmodern flux of nomadic subjectivities we need to recognize the 
continuing and continuous operation of "fixing" performed by the categories of race and ethnicity, as well 
as class, gender, geography etc. on the formation of "identity" (although it is never possible, as 
determinist theories would have it, to decide ahead of time how such markers of difference will inscribe 
their salience and effectivity in the course of concrete histories, in the context of specific social, cultural 
and political conjunctures). It is in this, overdetermined sense that the precariousness of any identity 
construction should be theoretically understood. 
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Blair backs market with new Clause 4 

By Philip Webster, Political Editor 


TONY Blair is calling on 
Labour to commit itself to 
the market economy in 
its new statement of party 
aims and values drawn up 
to replace Clause Four. 

In a document to be 
considered by the party's 
national executive next 
week, the Labour leader 
gives further proof of his 
determination to change 
Labour for good by 
making plain his desire to 
move it away from 
old-style 

public ownership to tighter 
regulation of the privatised 
former state 
sector. 

Mr Blair's consultation 
document speaks of the 
"weaknesses of the 
monolithic state 
corporations that have 
been typical of national 
industries 

in the past". It is a clear 
signal that most of the big 
industries 

privatised by the Tories 
since 1979 would not be 
renationalised under a 
future Labour government. 
Instead, Mr Blair would 
rely on tougher 
regulation to make them 
more responsive to 

consumers. 

The Times has obtained a 
draft of the report 
understood to be close to 
the final version that was 
being sent to NEC 


members over the 

weekend. It 

emphasises the continuing 
role of public ownership, 
with health and 
education given as 

examples of services that 
must remain in the public 
sector, but it adds that'' it 
does not follow that 
common ownership is our 
reflex answer to all market 
failures." 

The document comes in 
the wake of Mr Blair's 
pledge at the Labour 
conference to ditch Clause 
Four, the party's 
commitment to the 
"common 

ownership of the means of 
production, distribution 
and exchange". Mr 
Blair's replacement 
proposals are a farther 
illustration of his 
determination to slay the 
party’s sacred cows. 

The Left seems certain to 
be upset by the 
replacement of Clause 
Four with 

a statement committing the 
party so firmly to a 
competitive market 
economy. 

It will also be uneasy at 
what appears to be a clear 
indication of Mr 
Blair's refusal to 
contemplate penal taxation 
rates against the rich. The 
document speaks of 
Labour's commitment to 


equality of opportunity 
rather 

than "absolute arithmetic 
equality". 

Mr Blair's 17-page paper 
was drawn up with John 
Prescott, his deputy. 
During the past few days it 
has been amended after 
consultations with 
senior shadow Cabinet 
members including Gordon 
Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, 

Robin Cook, the shadow 
Foreign Secretary, Jack 
Straw 7 , the shadow Home 
Secretary, and David 
Blunkett, the shadow 
Education Secretary, as 
well as 

senior union leaders. They 
are understood to include 
John Edmonds, general 
secretary of the GMB 
general union, and Bill 
Morris, general secretary' 
of 

the transport workers' 
union. Tom Sawyer, the 
new party general 
secretary, 

has been closely involved 
in the discussions. 

The original Clause Four 
was drawn up in 1918 as a 
reaction against the 
effects of 19th-century' free 
market capitalism; the new 
document concludes 
that the clause is not 
relevant to today's 
circumstances. 

Mr Blair's conclusion is 



that Clause Four does not 
define Labour in a 
manner appropriate to the 
1990s and beyond, that its 
view of the economy is 
not satisfactory for the 
modern world and that its 
definition of what a 
modern Labour Party 
stands for is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

After a period of 
consultation in the party, 
the aims will be distilled 


into a relatively short 
statement and approved, 
possibly at a special party 
conference. The precise 
method of completing the 
consultative process will 
be agreed by the NEC next 
week. 

It is clear that Mr Blair 
intends the new Clause 
Four to be a much wider 
statement of party values. 
He points out that the 


existing clause makes no 
mention of social justice, 
democracy or solidarity, 
values '' central to the 
purpose and identity of the 
party". 

He calls for an assault on 
unaccountable 
concentrations of wealth 
and 

power" and for reforms to 
attack privilege wherever it 
exists. 


(c) Times Newspapers Ltd. 1995 
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Lesson 6: Nationalism and Imperialism in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Required Reading 

Eric Wolf, Europe and the People Without History, pages 296-353 

Upshur et al v World History , vol. 2, pages 494-510,522-28, 538-42, 547-52,556-65, 571-73, and 579-607 
Barraclough, The Times Concise Atlas of World History, pages 86-91,96-97,100-105, and 114-15 

Required Viewing 

For the written assignment, you will need to view a videocassette, Basil Davidson's "This Magnificent African 
Cake." (The program "The Bible and the Gun," which is also contained on the cassette, is supplemental; you are 
encouraged to view it but will not be asked to write about it in the written assignment or on the exam.) For 
instructions on how to obtain the videocassette, consult "Required Viewing" in the course information section, 
page iv of this study guide. 

Terms 


nation 

imagined community 

nationalism 

nation-state 

American War of Independence 
creoles 

Bourbon Reforms 

peninsulares 

jingoism 

Objectives 

By the end of this lesson you should be able to 

1. identify important elements contributing to the formation of nationalist sentiment; 

2. discuss and explain nationalist movements in different regions; 

3. discuss the linkages between European nationalism and imperialism; and 

4. explain and define the "new imperialism" as a process distinct from sixteenth-century European expansion. 

Introduction 


In this lesson, I discuss a phenomenon that is still very much with us in the late twentieth century: nationalism. 
Although people from time immemorial have identified with their local community and immediate 
surroundings, personal identification with a nation-state is a relatively new development. I compare several 
patterns (examples from various regions and times) of the process of nationalism, highlighting factors that lead 
to the formation of nationalism and identifying the bases of nationalism and its effects. Then I go on to examine 
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SOCIOLOGY OF CULTURE 


Page: 1 


BENEDICT ANDERSON 
Imagined Communities 

Chapter 1: Introduction 

Nationality, nation-ness, and nationalism are cultural artifacts whose creation toward the end of the 18th C was the spontaneous 
distillation of a complex "crossing" of discrete historical forces; but that, once created, they became "modular," capable of being 
transplanted to a great variety of social terrains, to merge and be merged with a variety of political and ideological constellations. 
Theorists of nationalism have encountered three paradoxes: (l)The objective modernity of nations in the eye of the historian vs. their 
subjective antiquity in the eye of nationalists. (2) The formal universality of nationality as a socio-cultural concepts vs. the particularity of 
its concrete manifestations. (3) The political power of nationalism vs. its philosophical poverty. 

In order to address some of these problems, Anderson proposes the following definition of nationalism: it is an imagined political 
community that is imagined as both inherently limited and sovereign. It is imagined because members will never know most of their 
fellow-members, yet in the minds of each lives the image of their communion. It is limited because it has finite, though elastic 
boundaries beyond which lies other nations. It is sovereign because it came to maturity at a stage of human history when freedom was 
a rare and precious ideal. And it is imagined as a community because it is conceived as a deep, horizontal comradeship. 

Chapter 2: Cultural Roots 

Nationalism has to be understood not in relation to self-consciously held political ideologies, but the the large cultural systems that 
preceded it. Nationalism arose at a time when three other cultural conceptions were decreasing in importance. First, there were changes 
in the religious community. Nationality represented a secular transformation of fatality into continuity, contingency into meaning. The 
unselfconsdous coherence of religion declined after the Middle Ages because of the effects of the explorations of the non-European 
world and the gradual demotion of the sacred language itself. The older communities lost confidence in the unique sacredness of their 
languages (the idea that a particular script language offered privileged access to ontological truth), and thus lost confidence in their ideas 
about admission to membership in the religious community. 

Second, there were changes in the dynastic realm. In the older imagining, states were defined by centers, borders were porous and 
indistinct, and sovereignties faded with one another. However, in he 17th C, the automatic legitimacy of the sacral monarchy began its 
decline and people began to doubt the belief that society was naturally organized around high centers. 

Third was a conception of temporality in which cosmology and history were indistinguishable. In the Middle Ages, time was thought to 
be simultaneous; the modem idea was of homogeneous, empty time. They idea of a sociological organism moving calendrically 
through homogenous, empty time is a precise analogue of the idea of the nation, which also is conceived as a solid community moving 
steadily through history. These three changes lead to a search for a new way o linking fraternity, power, and time together. 

Chapter 3: The Origins of National Consciousness 

The preceding elements set the conditions for a new form of cultural consciousness. The reason this consciousness took the form of 
nationalism is due to the half-fortuitous, but explosive, interaction between a system of production and productive relations 
(capitalism), a technology of communications (print), and the fatality of human linguistic diversity. 

Capitalism was especially important because the expansion of the book market contributed tot he revolutionary vemacularization of 

languages. This was given further impetus by three extraneous factors: a change in the character of Latin 

the impact of the Reformation, which led to the mass production of Bibles 

the spread of particular vernaculars as instruments of administrative centralization. 

Print languages laid the foundation for national consciousness in three ways: 
they created unified fields of exchange and communication 
they gave a new fixity to language 

they created languages-of-power of a kind different from the older administrative vernaculars 

However, the concrete formation of contemporary nation-states is not isomorphic with the determinate reach of particular print 
languages, one must also look at the emergence of political entities on the world stage. 

Chapter 4: Creole Pioneers 

Anderson is concerned with determining why it was Creole communities (those formed and led by people who shared a common 

language and common descent with those against who they fought) that developed early conceptions of their nation-ness well before 

most of Europe. There are 6 factors of Creole history that contributed to this: 

the tightening of Madrid's control on these areas 

the spread of the liberalizing ideas of the Enlightenment 

the improvement of trans-Atlantic communication 

the willingness of the "comfortable classes" to make sacrifices in the name of freedom 

the ability of the administrative units to create meaning through the religious pilgrimage (refer to Victor Turner) and the internal 

interchangeability of mean and documents which helped created a unified apparatus of power 

the rise of the newspaper which implies the refraction of events, even "world events" into a specific 

imagined world of vernacular readers 

The failure of the Spanish-American experience to generate a permanent Spanish-American-wide nationalism reflects both the general 
level of development of capitalism and technology in the late 18th C and the "local" backwardness of Spanish capitalism and technology 
in relation to the administrative stretch of the empire. The Protestant, English-speaking people to the north were much more favorably 
situated for realizing the idea of "America." 

Chapter 5: Old Languages, New Models 

The close of the era of successful national liberation movements in the Americas coincided with the onset of the age of nationalism in 
Europe. These "new nationalisms" were different in two respects: 1.) national print languages were of central ideological and political 
importance, and 2.) the nation became something capable of being consciously aspired to from early on due to the "models" set forth 
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MC 202 

Handout to accompany 
Lecture 7 - Rethinking the Universal Subject 

Differentiation of 'critical psychology' from mainstream psychology’s approach to selfhood. 
Deconstruction of the idea of the universal subject to the production of identity/subjectivity. Foucault is 
interested in this process of subject formation (subjectification). Argues that in 20th century society 
human sciences play a key role in this process, providing the behavioural norms, concepts and ideas 
producing a regulatory ideal - an image of selfhood which Rose argues is based upon the idea of 
autonomous self-regulation - the fiction of the autonomous self. This image organises social practices and 
is confirmed and maintained in the media through the way difference to this image signifies as 'other'. 
Have explored this in the way that racial, gendered and sexual difference and psychopathology and 
criminality signify as other to this image. 

Elements of a 'critical psychological' approach - 

Explore how difference signifies and the concepts which govern those significations. 

Think about the role and function of the 'other’ in processes of subject formation i.e the other’ confirms 
an ideal w hich is embedded in regimes of truth such as psychology and psychiatry. Has potency because it 
is based upon the supposed 'truth’ of who we are as human subjects. It helps maintain and draw 7 limits 
around what w^e take rationality, sanity, white ethnicity, hetrosexuality to be. ie. we constnict our identities 
in relation to what w ; e are not - the 'other’. The other’ becomes the site or repository of all those things, 
behaviours, experiences, forms of conduct we arc unw illing to acknowledge as being part of what makes 
us human. The 'other’ also becomes a threat, an object of fear and loathing because it constantly threatens 
to disturb those fragile limits we draw’ around ourselves ie. violent women, the motiveless psychopath, the 
rational madman, etc. It also becomes the repository/site of more envious,, desirous fantasies which again 
tell us more about the fantasies of the coloniser than the colonised, ie. the black man expressing a 
rampant, potent sexuality. 

Key question for critical psychology and media studies is how we live these images. 

This week 'post’68 theorising’ - key question - why are people so resistant to change? I will give you 
historical context of this work in lecture. Relating back to the work we have done we need to provide an 
account of the relationship between people’s own subjectivities and identities, regulatory practices and 
media fantasies. The key question is whether people have a subjective commitment to certain fictions and 
fantasies because either they confirm their fragile sense of selfhood, ie. I’m not like that or that particular 
fantasies connect with the difficulties of living this form of selfhood in relation to the exigencies of 
peoples lives w hich produce feelings of powerlessness, persecution, guilt, humiliation, failure etc. 

Valerie Walkerdines work - the role media fantasies play in the lives of oppressed peoples - connect with 
desires to get out. better oneself, struggle etc. produced through the contradictory ways they are positioned 
as subjects across a range of cultural practices. Suggests a very different way of understanding the 
relationship between the masses and the massmedia ie. not that certain groups are more vulnerable or 
susceptible to media effects, but that media fantasies come to mean particular things, take on particular 
significances in relation to a person’s autobiography produced at the intersection of regulatory practices, 
popular culture and their own sense of selfhood. 

Section 3 of the Changing the Subject 

Walkerdine, Schoolgirl Fictions, Mapping the Subject. Daddy's Girl. Koebena Mercer. Welcome to the 
Jungle 

suggests w ; e need to examine the relationship between 
pow'er/know'ledge/desire 

subjective commitment/investment in certain fictions and fantasies 
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Faculty of Social Studies & Humanities 

Diploma in Communication Studies-Outline Syllabus 

/ 


YEAR I 

SEMESTER I 

UNDERSTANDING SOCIETY 

Social structure. Basic social institutions; major social issues such as power, social class, inequality and deviance. Introduction to 
major theoretical issues. 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Oral, written and graphical techniques. 

Oral speech production. 

Speech making. 

Interviewing techniques. 

Vocal, tone patterning. 

Professional writing. 

Interpreting, analysing tables, graphs and statistics. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY I 

Introduction to Information Technology. Basic computer skills - Introduction to software and hardware. 

Programming skills, wordprocessing. 

ECONOMICS FOR INFORMATION INDUSTRIES 

The information economy : mass media, education, information technology production. Economic importance of information in 
production, distribution, consumption. National income accounting for the information economy. Information/occupation 
framework. Spatial aspects of the information economy and changing perspectives for the global economy. Structure of the 
global information economy, mass media industries. Mass consumption theories, advertising, home information markets. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS I 

Theories, principles, roles and history of public relations. 

Study of various public groups. 

Selection of effective media. 

Press releases. 

SEMESTER II 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE MEDIA 

Media sociology. 

Social psychology. 

Rise of popular culture. 

Culture and discourse. 

Political socialisation. 

Communication of politics. 

COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PRACTICE I 

Mass Communication Theories and Application. 

News and editing. 

Radio production. 

Television production. 

MANAGEMENT FOR COMMUNICATION 

Basic Management tools and techniques : 

Decision-making process. 

Organisational process. 

Culture in organisations. 

New Technologies, New Management Techniques. 

Research and Development. 

AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTION I 
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Handling, care and use of video and audio equipment. Introduction to video production, editing, lighting, sound recording. 

MEDIA LAW 

Obscenity 

Freedom of information 

Breach of confidence 

Privacy and the regulatory process 

Trespass 

Law of Secrecy 

Law of Libel and Defamation. 


YEAR II 


SEMESTER I 

DEVELOPMENT PERSPECTIVES 

Sociological, political, economic aspects and models of development: tradition and modernisation theories, role of culture in 
development. Technology, innovation and diffusion models. Evolution of conceptions of development and of development 
strategies, at global, national and local levels. Implications for communication for development. 

COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PRACTICE II 

Mass Communication planning, production and research 
Understanding television 
Visual Literacy 

Further research methods : Studying the media 
Losses and gratifications. 

AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTION II 

Further skills: 

Video production 
Studio direction 
Script and screen writing 
Post-production. 


OPTIONS (2) 

PUBLIC RELATIONS II 

Public Relations Planning 
Business Public Relations 

Public Relations Management/Research and Evaluation 
Introduction to Persuasive Communication. 

JOURNALISM I 

News Making 
Print Journalism Production 
Sociology of News 
International Media Issues. 

BROADCASTING I 

Introduction to Broadcasting 

Attributes/Characteristics of Broadcasting 

Models of Broadcasting 

Public Service Broadcasting 

Commercialisation 

The BBC Model. 

SEMESTER II 

DEVELOPMENT COMMUNICATION 

Historical perspective on communication for development. Models of development communication. Communications strategies 
for development. Communications technologies : Information, education, communication approach. Role of traditional and folk 
media. Use of television as instructional/development medium. Development support communication. Participatory research 
and message development models. 
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INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY II 


Using Information Technology techniques : 


- Quantel system 
- Editing and production 
- Display and colour monitoring 
- Introduction to Desk-top publishing. 


COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PRACTICE III 

Mass media interview (planning and implementation) 

Political campaign techniques 
Debate presentation 
Conducting a panel discussion 

Practical work through seminars and group working 
Content Analysis and Semiology. 

OPTIONS (2) 

COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 

Regulation/deregulation in the communication industry 
Commercialisation v/s public service broadcasting 
Privatisation/liberalisation in the media 
Globalisation and cultural differences 
Ethical issues in communication 
Demonopolisation of information 
Communication and development aid 
Role of censorship. 

MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 

Theories of Marketing Communication 

Use of effective techniques and methods : timing, budgeting, application of data collected from audience 

Market research for advertising 

Advertising media planning 

Gender awareness and analysis of marketing. 

BROADCASTING II 

Education and development 
System organisation 
Programming and production 
New technologies 
Use of multimedia. 

JOURNALISM II 

Journalism II 
Electronic Journalism 

The New Age of Providing Print Information. 


Go back to Courses offered Return to FSSH Home Pag e 
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Survey on Feminine Identity — sept 99/Utam Ramchurn 




Age 


years 


Where do you live? 

Are you :Student 

Working 


Are you 


: married 


□ 


Which community do you belong to: 


if yes, which college: 

Profession :_ 
single | | 


Hindu 

Muslim 

Sino Mauritian 
Tamil 
Cr ole 

Other (Specify) 


franco mauricienne 


□ 


Which of these magazines do you read? 


Girls 


Gala 


Cine Blitz 


Jeune et Jolie 


Femme Actuelle 


Filmfare 


Hello 


Vanity Fair 




Other (speficy) 


I don t read magazines 
Why? 


□ 


Why do you like these magazines? 


Who are your idols/favourite people in the media? 

Models :_ 

Actors/Actresses :_ 

Mauritian Personalities:_ 

Other _ 


You like to be dressed in : 

Sari 

Churidar 

Why do you like these clothes? 


Jeans, T-shirt 
Dress (Western Style) 


Gaghra-choli 



What are the typical values that you believe in as a girl/woman? 
Which ones? 

(Love, Role of the mother) 
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Survey on Feminine Identity — sept 99/Utam Ramchurn 


Your identity is primarily based on your: 
Ethnicity 

Education _ 

Religion _ 

Nationality _ 

Other (Specify)_ 


Your favourite TV series are/were? 

Beverly Hills 90210 
Hartley Coeurs a Vifs* 
Acapulco Heat 

Other (Specify)_ 


Brazilian Soaps e.g. : Marimar 
XFiles 

Melrose Place 


Do you prefer American or Oriental films (indian, Chinese etc) 


Dawson s Creek 

Baywatch 

Shanti 

^Heartbreak High 


Do you think think there are differences between your own identity and your mother se?Why? 


Are there similarities?: 


How would you describe your mother? 
(Traditional, Submissive, Independent, Liberal) 


Do you believe there is a difference betweenan urban girl and a rural girl: 


Thank you for having answered these questions. 
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